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The Background of the Negro in Professions 


EOPLE in all stages of devel- 
p opment have need for profes- 
sional service. All peoples have 
their artists, their teachers, their ad- 
vocates, their medicine men, and their 
priests. These positions have been 
dignified in recent times, but they are 
not modern. Some of the ancients in 
professions discovered certain things 
which have been lost to us as a result 
of the upheavals of time. 


Probably for this as well as for 
other reasons, Europeans are now 
making a study of primitive “super- 
stitions and practices” to determine 
whether or not they originated in 
scientific principles which the modern 
world does not yet understand. Medi- 
cine, for example, has come down to 
us as an accumulation of the ages—a 
thing to which Africans like others 
have made a contribution. We are 
just beginning to try to find out what 
that contribution is. 

The investigation of the African 
system of healing is of special con- 
cern to investigators. It survived in 
America in witcheraft and in the 
treatment of diseases through herbs, 
charms and conjuration. By study 
of these some new principles of heal- 
ing may be learned. Old books men- 
tion the continuation in America of 
the instruction of children under the 
care of elderly men and women, the 
work of the conjurers or “conjur doe- 
tors,” the task of priests at religious 
feasts, and the réle of the prophets in 
warning the people of impending 
dangers. Without appreciating these 
survivals the oppressors crushed this 
culture of the slaves and forced upon 
them that of the Europeans. 

The imported African Negroes, 
however, became ambitious to take up 
professional services like those among 
the Europeanized whites, but the Af- 
ricans succeeded only in a limited 
way. These services were usually ren- 
dered by the jack-at-all-trades, for 
the whites themselves lacked thor- 
oughly trained professional men. 
What the whites failed to do for the 
crude slaves or superimposed, these 
bondmen tried to do for themselves. 
This very fact accounts for the pres- 
ent difference between Negro culture 


and that of the European. Where 
the Negro has been forced into a cer- 
tain mold he has become European- 
ized, but where he has been left to go 
his own way he has developed some- 
thing new. A Negro preacher does 
not talk and sing like a European 
minister because he has had freedom 
of development in a church of his 
own; but the Negro teacher, held 
down to the rule of the whites, is 
usually a “white” teacher with a 
black skin, doing others’ biddings. 


In proportion as the Negroes gave 
up their African ways the African 
professional classes among them di- 
minished, and the Negroes began to 
go into the new professional spheres. 
It was possible here and there to 
change the plowman into a priest, the 
laborer into a lawyer, the maid into a 
teacher, the porter into a physician, 
and the barber into a bishop; but, 
many of these ambitious to rise up 
from the lowly classes failed. Natu- 
rally those Negroes who had been so 
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employed as to grasp by observation 
the fundamentals of some of these 
things while assisting others thus en- 
gaged had a better chance for success 
and usually developed more rapidly 
than others who had been less favor- 
ably circumstanced. White men of 
those days sometimes taught or per- 
mitted Negroes to learn professional 
work when for fear of competition 
they would not thus instruct persons 
of their own race. In the South, 
moreover, it was customary for a 
white man to hold a position while 
some Negro did the work it required. 


Negroes invaded the professional 
fields before the general emancipation 
resulting from the Civil War. Half a 
million, 488,070, or about one-seventh 
of the Negroes, were free prior to 
that national conflict, and for gen- 
erations this element of the popula- 
tion had been progressive enough to 
try to rise into higher spheres. Ne- 
groes succeeded in ascending here and 
there in realizing some of their 
dreams. In exceptional cases they 
were breaking into spheres hitherto 
forbidden by custom; and where they 
had some encouragement, they made 
sustained efforts in that same direc- 
tion. All Negro professionals, how- 
ever, were not free. Owners some- 
times found it advantageous to have 
certain slaves thus trained. 

These early efforts are interesting. 
Boston had two ordained Negro 
preachers in 1830, Connecticut had 
twelve such ministers and five musi- 
cians in 1850. At that time Louisiana 
had one architect, six doctors, four 
engineers, one minister, four musi- 
cians, one music teacher, and fifteen 
teachers. Most of these were in New 
Orleans, there being the one archi- 
tect, four of the six doctors in the 
State, one of the engineers, the one 
minister, the four musicians, the one 
teacher of music, and twelve of the 
fifteen teachers. 

In New York City in 1850 there 
were nine doctors, three druggists, 
four lawyers, twenty-one ministers, 
twenty-four musicians, eight 
teachers. The well-to-do Negroes of 
New York, as in Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia, however, were caterers. 
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Some of such progress was made 
by the free Negroes in Southern cities 
like Savannah and Charleston, but 
the ambitious Negroes there a little 
more than one hundred years ago 
showed much evidence of the inde- 
pendent effort which was believed to 
give some stimulus to the numerous 
uprisings to destroy slavery. In these 
more restricted cities about 1810 or 
1820 there were proportionately as 
many free Negroes in the higher 
spheres as in other parts of the coun- 
try, but they gradually moved away 


as slavery became cruel. Laws pro- 
hibited Negroes from serving in 
spheres requiring education were 


passed during this stormy period, and 
teachers and ministers were driven 
out of certain cities. 

Negroes in medicine prior to the 
Civil War have left some interesting 
accounts. There were persons of the 
impression that the Negro eould ef- 
fect wonderful cures as they had done 
in Africa. Such Negroes began their 
practice among their own people and 
later attracted the attention of the 
whites. The first outstanding case 
was that of a Negro named Caesar. 
By 1792, he had made such a favor- 
able impression with his cures from 
roots and herbs that the Assembly of 
South Carolina appropriated a sum 
to purchase his freedom and provide 
for him an annuity of a hundred 
dollars. 

Other slaves were doing the same 
sort of thing in a limited way. In an 
advertisement of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of September 11, 1740, ap- 
peared the notice of the eseape of a 
Negro named Simon who was able to 
“bleed and draw teeth,” and “pre- 
tended to be a great doctor among his 
people.” Referring to another Ne- 
gro of this type, the City Gazette 
and Daily Advertiser of Charleston, 
South Carolina, said on June 22, 
1797, “He passes for a Doctor among 
people of his color and it is supposed 
practices in that capacity about 
town.” 

This “bleeding” in vogue at that 
time resulted from the employment 
of Negroes as barbers. Like white 
men in this sphere, Negro barbers 
once united the practice of both the 
physician and the tonsorial artist 
through what is called phlebotomy, 
the custom of bleeding a person for 


almost any complaint. This custom 
stimulated some of these Negroes to- 
ward the study of medicine, but Ne- 
groes thus employed before the war 
were not listed as physicians. They 
were like Joseph Ferguson of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who, in 1861, was 
considered a leecher, cupper, and 
barber. It is significant, however, 
that almost immediately after being 
emancipated he studied medicine at 
the University of Michigan and be- 
came a prominent physician among 
his people. 

A few Negroes attained the distine- 
tion of becoming regularly registered 
doctors. The first of these was James 
Derham, of New Orleans. He was 
born in Philadelphia, where he ac- 
quired the rudiments of education. 
He was sold to Dr. John Kearlsey, 
who employed him occasionally to 
compound medicines, and to assist 
him with his patients. Derham was 
fortunate in that at the death of Dr. 
Kearsley he became the property of 
Dr. George West, a surgeon to the 
Sixteenth British Regiment. Under 
him Derham developed further in his 
medical work. When transferred 
later to Dr. Robert Dove at New Or- 
leans to serve him as an assistant 
Derham showed such ability in medi- 
cine that his owner freed him on easy 
terms. In New Orleans, he built up 
a practice of his own amounting to 
$3,000 a year by 1800. 

Visiting Dr. Derham some time 
later, a distinguished physician, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, made this observa- 
tion, “I have conversed with him upon 
most of the acute and epidemic dis- 
eases of the country wheré he lives 
and was pleased to find him perfectly 
acquainted with the modern simple 
mode of practice on these diseases. I 
expected to have suggested some new 
medicines to him; but he suggested 
many more to me. He is very modest 
and engaging in his manners. He 
speaks French fluently and has some 
knowledge of the Spanish language.” 

Another professional man to de- 
velop among the ante-bellum Ne- 
groes was Dr. James McCune Smith, 
of New York City. He began his 
education in the New York African 
Free Schools, founded and supported 
by the New York Manumission Socie- 
ty, with which Lafayette was in sym- 
pathy. When the Marquis returned to 


this country the last time in 1824 he 
visited these schools, and James Me- 
Cune Smith, then a student eleven 
years old, delivered the welcome ad- 


dress. Smith later enjoyed the op- 
portunity to study medicine at the 
University of Glasgow. He returned 
to his native city about 1837 and en- 
tered upon his career. Although fac- 
ing racial discrimination, he never- 
theless built up a fine practice and 
established two apothecary shops of 
his own in that city. He was respect- 
ed, moreover, by the leading white 
physicians of the metropolis. In ap- 
preciation of his high standing, they 
nominated him in 1853 as one of the 
five founders to draw up a constitu- 
tion for a “Statistic Institute.” 

Smith was very much interested in 
his race. He served for a number of 
years as one of the physicians of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum in conjune- 
tion with white members of the staff. 
With his pen he defended his race. 
He was sufficiently well grounded in 
science to combat the popular theory 
of the inferiority of the Negro. 
Through the press and on the rostrum 
he ably discussed such topics as the 
“Comparative Anatomy of the Races” 
and “The Influence of Climate on 
Longevity, with Special Reference to 
Insurance.” 

One of the most interesting Negroes 
in professions in the South before the 
Civil War was Dr. Zeke. He under- 
took to practice dentistry in Savan- 
nah after having studied in Scotland. 
He was driven from his home and 
went to settle in Augusta, Georgia. 
There he still had some difficulties, 
but nevertheless made some progress. 
As early as 1857 he was a property 
owner and was practicing among 
both races. He served the whites in 
the day time and the Negroes at 
night. He died during the Civil War, 
and his heirs migrated to Ohio and 
settled there. 

Equally interesting, too, is the ea- 
reer of Wilcié Elfe. He was the 
property of a druggist in Charleston, 
who trained him to fill prescriptions 
after teaching him the rudiments of 
an education. His master was a 
drunkard; and the Negro, a more 
sober worker, became the actual man- 
ager of the store. In this position he 
acquired unusual knowledge of drugs 
and concocted several kinds of patent 


medicines which sold throughout the 
State. A prescription book of his, 
dated 1853, is in the possession of a 
Charleston citizen who takes pride in 
pointing out the many recipes for 
drug syrups and medicines which 
were worked out by this Negro. 

The story of Dr. Thomas Bayne, a 
noted dentist in the South, reads al- 
most like a fairy tale. He escaped as 
a fugitive slave from Norfolk by way 
of a boat to England and returned to 
America at Boston. In that city he 
soon acquired what would be consid- 
ered today a secondary education 
and then entered upon the study of 
dentistry. After completing his course 
he served at his profession a while, 
but he did not find this practice lucra- 
tive enough to resist the temptation 
to return to Norfolk for a political 
career immediately after the Civil 
War. He became one of the sharp- 
est politicians of his time. 

Colonization was a great stimulus 
to the professional education of the 
Negro. Liberia needed physicians as 
well as  catechists, teachers, and 
preachers. While there were per- 
sons who contended that the Negroes 
were inferior and, therefore, should 
be denied opportunities for profes- 
sional preparation to serve in the 
United States, these same persons of- 
fered no objection to their study for 
the practice of the professions in 
Liberia. In this way Dr. William 
Taylor and Dr. Fleet of the District 
of Columbia were thus educated; and 
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The Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History 


HE annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History was held 
in New Orleans, October 27-30, 1939. 
The meeting was very successful al- 
though most of the persons in attend- 
ance came from the lower parts of 
the South. The people of New Or- 
leans warmly welcomed the visitors 
and cheerfully entertained them 
throughout the stay in that city. Miss 
Gertrude Green, the head of the local 
branch of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
functioned as chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the conference. 
She had associated as vice-chairmen, 
Mr. David Jackson, Mr. L. D. Crock- 
er, Mr. E. W. Sorrell, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph Edmonds; and as secretaries, 
Mr. W. J. Pecot and Mr. J. L. Walk- 
er. Miss Ione Berteaux, Mr. Freder- 
ick D. Hall, Mr. O. C. W. Taylor and 
Mrs. A. C. Smith functioned efficient- 
ly as chairmen of special committees. 
The sessions were held at the Mt. 
Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Xavier University, and Dillard Uni- 
versity. Seven of the visitors made 
a trip to and delivered messages at 
Southern University on invitation 
from President F. G. Clark and Pres- 
ident-emeritus J. S. Clark. Xavier 
University entertained the visitors at 
a luncheon on Saturday, the 28th; 
and Dillard University at breakfast 
on Sunday, the 29th. 

At the first session on Friday, at 
2:00 P. M., Miss Gertrude Green, the 
president of the local branch of the 
Association, presided and opened the 
discussion of the teaching of Negro 
Life and History. The speakers for 
this session were Miss Genevieve Tay- 
lor, of State Teachers’ College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; and Mrs. Laura 
Knight Turner, of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Professor J. G. Har- 
dy, of the State Teachers’ College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, opened the 
general discussion. He was followed 
by Mrs. Lucey Harth Smith, of the 
Booker T. Washington School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. © 

On Friday at 8:15 P. M., Dr. W. T. 
Fontaine, of Southern University, 
spoke on “The Interpretation of the 
Thought of the Contemporary Negro 
from the Standpoint of the Theory 
of the Sociology of Knowledge,” and 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director of 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, on “The Heri- 
tage of the Negro.” On Saturday, 
October 28, at 9:30 A. M., Professor 
Benjamin J. Quarles, of Dillard Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Frederick Doug- 
lass and the Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment,” and Professor David Jackson, 
of Xavier University, on “Negro Ed- 
ueation in Louisiana during the Re- 
construction.” 


On Saturday, at 3:00 P. M., Dr. 
L. P. Jackson, of Virginia State Col- 
lege, read a paper on “Karly Striv- 
ings of the Negro in Virginia”; and 
then followed another on “The Influ- 
ence of John Chavis and Lunsford 
Lane on North Carolina History,” by 
Dr. W. Sherman Savage, of Lincoln 
University in Missouri. 

At 5:00 P. M., on the same day, 
was held the annual business session 
of the Association. The reports of 
the officers were read and approved. 
In view of the fine record made dur- 
ing the year, these officers were re- 
elected. Dean E. P. Southall, of Flor- 
ida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, was chosen to fill the vacancy 
on the Executive Council caused by 
the death of Dr. T. Wingate Todd, 
of Western Reserve University. The 
important business coming before the 
meeting was that of the continuation 
of preparation of the biographical 
sketches of Negroes, progress on 
which was reported by the committee 
in charge. The matter of duly cele- 
brating the Silver Anniversary of the 
Association, September 9, 1940, was 
discussed. It was decided to hold this 
celebration in Chieago, and a special 
committee was appointed to work 
with the administrative staff in carry- 
ing out the plans accordingly. 

On Saturday at 8:15 P. M., Pro- 
fessor S. Randolph Edmonds, of Dil- 
lard University, read a paper on “Ne- 
gro History as Source Material for 
Drama.” A number of plays. were 
presented by the dramatic staff of 
Dillard University with Professor 
Edmonds in charge. 

On Sunday at 9:30 A. M., Profes- 
sor C. H. Wilson, of Aleorn College, 
read a paper on “The Background 
and Ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment”; Mr. J. Mason Brewer, 
instructor at the Lincoln High School, 
Dallas, Texas, a paper on “The Ne- 
gro in Texas during the Reconstruc- 
tion”; and still another on “The His- 
torical Development of Negro Labor,” 
by Dr. Samuel E. Warren, of Prairie 
View College, Texas. 

At the Mt. Zion Methodist Epis- 


“copal Chureh on Sunday afternoon 


at 3:00 P. M., Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, head of the Fort Valley State 
College, spoke on “The Stuff that 
Southern History is Made of,” and 
Mr. Ralph N. Davis, of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Records at 
Tuskegee Institute, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Role of the Negro 
Newspaper in the United States.” 
At this last session the Association 
awarded the history prizes. The first 
prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best article contributed to The Jour- 
nal of Negro History during the year 
ending September 30, 1939, was pre- 
sented to Dr. Erie Williams, of How- 


ard University. The second prize of 
fifty dollars for the next best article 
contributed to The Journal of Ne- 
gro History during the same period 
was presented to Dean E. Horace 
Fitchett of Clafin College. The first 
prize of fifty dollars for the best book 
review contributed to The Journal of 
Negro History during the same year 
was awarded to Mr. Williston H. Lof- 
ton, of Howard University. The sec- 
ond prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the next best book review contributed 
to The Journal of Negro History dur- 
ing the year was awarded to Dr. Har- 
old Larson, of the National Archives. 

The important addresses bearing 
upon the elementary and secondary 
schools were delivered at the first ses- 
sion devoted to teaching on these lev- 
els. In taking charge of this meet- 
ing as presiding officer, Miss Green 
made the following remarks: 

“The ‘Teaching of Negro Life and 
History’ is a very live and interest- 
ing subject to discuss. Formerly, it 
was said that the Negro had no his- 
tory, but we all agree today that that 
statement is false. The Negro’s con- 
tribution to civilization in all the 
fields of world achievement is not 
only being read, but taught. 

“The fundamental condition for 
success in instruction of every kind 
is a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be taught. Knowing the sub- 
ject matter, the method should be 
easy. There is no exception in the 
teaching of Negro history. 

“The teacher must be both tactful 
and unbiased in his teaching of Ne- 
gro history. In diseussing a country’s 
civilization, all peoples should be giv- 
en credit for their contributions. This 
tactfulness and unbiasedness will help 
build in our boys and girls a type 
of citizenry of which our country 
will be proud.” 

Miss Green set forth in some de- 
tail the methods followed at the J. 
W. Hoffman School where she serves. 
She showed that all courses in the 
school are integrated with history, 
literature, and science and emphasis 
is placed upon correlated matter 
through extra curricular activities. 
She presented also a bibliography of 
the texts and the supplementary ma- 
terials used in the development of the 
course. The methods employed by the 
teacher were noted. She mentioned 
also the successful use of newspapers 
and mazagines and the functions of 
various clubs which promote plays, 
pageants, and public speaking on im- 
portant days and in connection with 
significant celebrations throughout the 
year. 

The addresses of the other two 
speakers for this session dealing with 
the question in the public schools fol- 
low below. 


The Problem of 
Teaching Negro 
History in the 
Elementary 
School 


HE problem of teaching Negro 
History in the elementary 
school will be considered in this 
paper from its two related aspects, 
psychological and pedagogical. We 
of the elementary school fully under- 
stand why we should teach Negro 
History. Our present concern is 
what we shall teach and when and 
how we shall teach it. 

First of all, we must think in terms 
of the child who comes to us at five 
or six years of age and normally 
leaves the sixth grade for junior high 
school at the age of eleven or twelve 
years. We must understand his mode 
of development as he passes through 
the different stages of young, middle 
and later childhood, perhaps border- 
ing on adolescence or even reaching 
it during his sixth school year. 

What may we do for our youngest 
children, the five and six-year-olds, 
vivid of imagination, remembering 
only that which contributes to their 
present enjoyment, possessing vague 
concepts of number and time, loving 
sound for its own sake, therefore, en- 
joying repetition, rhythm, rhymes 
and alliteration? What of Negro His- 
tory at this stage? For these chil- 
dren the teacher must provide pic- 
tures, rhymes, nonsense jingles, 
songs, and simple folklore stories 
built upon racial interests and expe- 
riences. Books such as Gertrude 
Brown’s The Picture Poetry Book, 
with its charming illustrations by 
Lois M. Jones, are adapted to the 
needs of young children. At this most 
impressionable age the child will be 
almost unconsciously acquiring a 
foundation of interest on which the 
school may later build a knowledge 
of Negro History. Negro dolls, pic- 
tures of brown babies, and of boys 
and girls, pictures of noted Negro 
leaders to color, with a few simple 
explanatory sentences in language 
suitable to the youngest readers will 
prove valuable. Few names should be 
introduced, and those need be re- 
peated and presented in various con- 
nections so frequently that they will 
finally become as familiar and mean- 
ingful as the names of classmates. 
These names will serve the children 
as frames on which they may hang 
additional information as they ac- 
quire it. 

We find with children as with most 
adults, the more they know about a 
subject the more interesting it be- 
comes, and the more eager they are 
to read and increase their knowledge. 
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They begin to make it a part of 
themselves, and when they find ma- 
terial relating to what they already 
know, it is like meeting the friend 
of an old friend. Therefore the more 
our boys and girls learn about them- 
selves and their history, the more 
they will desire to know, provided 
their needs and interests are kept in 
mind. 

Children between the ages of five 
and eight years enjoy fairy tales and 
myths. Their lack of knowledge of 
physical laws and of the world in 
general, makes such material at this 
age essential to the child’s proper de- 
velopment. Terman and Lima, fol- 
lowing their investigation of  chil- 
dren’s reading, reported that the peak 
of interest in fairy tales is reached 
around eight or nine years, the in- 
terest continuing longer for girls 
than for boys. A study made by the 
writer on interests of her sixth grade 
class coincided with these findings. 
Of the thirty-seven pupils, only sev- 
en, all girls, whose mental or chrono- 
logical ages did not exceed eleven 
years, chose fairy tales. The fairy 
tales our Negro boys and girls are 
reading at this period of greatest 
plasticity have to do with a beauti- 
ful princess, whose face is white as 
the light of the full moon, eyes blue 
as the summer sky, and hair golden 
like the rays of the sun. The hand- 
some prince, under a spell cast by the 
wicked witch, becomes a black ogre, 
thick of lips and flat of nose. The 
good fairy appears and the prince 
resumes his radiant white splendor. 
Surely we realize the need for more 
such books as African Myths by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson. May we not write 
our own fairy tales and make black 
beautiful ? 

The young child is not primarily 
a reasoning being. He accepts liter- 
ally what he sees and hears. He is 
constantly enlarging upon his rath- 
er vague conceptions of his world. 
He builds his impressions on what he 
contacts in his environment. If he 
is unable to identify himself with 
that which is superior, he uncon- 
sciously assumes that he is inferior. 
We who control much of his environ- 
ment are responsible for the eonelu- 
sions he draws in regard to himself 
and his race. 

The small child’s delight in fan- 
tasy does not exclude his interest in 
reality. He indulges in flights of 
fancy, yet he is very much concerned 
with the present and how it affects 
him. In fact, the two interests al- 
most parallel one another. Most like- 
ly there never was a small child who 
failed to inquire at the beginning of 
a story, “Is it a true story? Did it 
really happen?” The true story dra- 
matized and made appealing to the 
imagination, is as acceptable as the 
make-believe, and the child as read- 
ily identifies himself with the char- 
acters. 

Children of the first, second and 
third grades prefer narrative rather 


than informational material, unless 
the latter is based largely on the fa- 
miliar. Picture books relating expe- 
riences of Negro boys and girls in 
America would interest small chil- 
dren. Sentences beneath the pictures 
would be self explanatory. For in- 
stance, “Fred is a little Negro boy. 
He is six years old. He goes to 
school. Fred’s face is brown. Fred’s 
face is the color of a leaf in autumn.” 

Throughout the elementary school, 
but particularly in the primary de- 
partment, teachers must supply con- 
erete material, pictures, stories that 
make characters live, and phono- 
graphie recordings of musical com- 
positions of Negroes, if we are to lay 
the foundation for the more system- 
atie study of Negro history. The 
outeome of such preparation should 
be the stimulation of the imagination 
in motivating the boys and girls to 
experiment and investigate for them- 
selves. 

Beyond the third grade more em- 
phasis may be laid on fact and the 
fanciful element is somewhat dis- 
placed by a more practical one. The 
children themselves are more matter- 
of-fact and are interested in real peo- 
ple, their ambitions and accomplish- 
ments. As the child approaches ado- 
lescence, he again magnifies his own 
importance, and identifies himself 
with the heroes about whom he reads. 
Tales of faney are popular with chil- 
dren throughout the first five grades 
—and myths, legends, and hero tales 
emphasizing the element of adventure 
are eagerly read by all elementary 
school children. Biography may be 
introduced at this period provided it 
is written for boys and girls in their 
language with their interests in mind. 
Children beyond the third grade are 
interested in stories of Childlife in 
other Lands. At this period stories 
of African children will be accept- 
able. 

When a child so prepared for the 
study of Negro History enters the 
sixth grade, the problem of teaching 
the subject becomes relatively simple. 
A group of children so prepared, on 
entering the sixth grade, were asked 
to name the subject they preferred 
to select for individual study and in- 
vestigation. The class consisted of 
thirty-seven pupils, fifteen boys, and 
twenty-three girls. Seventeen pupils 
selected Negro History as first choice, 
ten boys and seven girls; nine se- 
lected health, three boys and six girls; 
seven chose fairy tales, all girls; and 
four indicated sports as their pref- 
erence, two boys and two girls. It 
was interesting to note that two- 
thirds of the boys indicated Negro 
History as their first choice, that is 
ten out of fifteen, whereas less than 
one-third of the girls preferred to 
study Negro History, seven out of 
twenty-three girls, preferring to 
study health and to read fairy tales. 

Young children are easily im- 
pressed by what they contact. Every- 
thing to them is over-sized and ex- 


aggerated like a reflection in a mag- 
nifying mirror. They accept readily 
what they are told. If a_ teacher 
whom they love and trust tells them 
that brown is beautiful they believe 
it because she says so. If she tells 
them that she is proud to be a Negro 
they will be proud to be Negroes 
without further question. But chil- 
dren of the sixth grade level must be 
shown as well as told. They have had 
more experiences, their reasoning 
power is more highly developed, and 
their idea of time more clear than 
formerly. Hence history ean be 
taught to them in connected sequen- 
tial narrative. However, deeds, rath- 
er than abstract ideas, must be em- 
phasized. This child has mastered the 
mechanies of reading, and he craves 
stories of adventure, tales of heroes 
and accounts of difficulties encoun- 
tered and conquered. He has begun 
to develop a sense of loyalty to the 
race. His intuitions are strong. He 
admires fearlessness, courage and 
ability to endure hardship, and he 
may be influenced by ideals embodied 
in the deeds of his favorite hero. 
Characters in history or fiction may 
play a large part in determining his 
conduct. The boy of this age likes 
stories involving action, power, and 
courage, while the girls are stimu- 
lated by tales of devotion and saeri- 
fice. Boys enjoy books such as Up 
From Slavery, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, with its emphasis on triumph 
over difficulties, and For Freedom, 
by Arthur Fauset, a collection of 
stories of Negro men and women who 
have risen from poverty to fame. 
Girls prefer Sadie Daniel’s Women 
Builders, with its stories of nineteenth 
and twentieth century Negro women 
such as Lucy Laney, Maggie Walker, 
Janie Porter Barrett, and Mary Me- 
Leod Bethune, who have devoted their 
lives to the service of their race. 
Both boys and girls enjoy Railroad 
to Freedom, by Swift, presenting as 
it does the adventures and sacrifices 
of Harriet Tubman. They are then 
ready to begin the sequential study of 
Negro History, using Dr. Woodson’s 
Negro Makers of History, and they 
read and study THE Necro History 
BULLETIN. 

The Child’s Story of the Negro, 
by Jane D. Shackelford, a reader con- 
taining informative material of Afri- 
ea, African folk tales and myths, bi- 
ographical accounts of Negro sol- 
diers, scientists, orators, poets, musi- 
cians and artists, appeals to boys and 
girls of the sixth grade, though it 
may be used with good readers as 
early as grade three. This book con- 
tains good pictures. At the end of 
each chapter are bibliographical ref- 
erences for further reading, ques- 
tions reviewing information covered 
in the chapter, and suggestions for 
activities stimulating the child to orig- 
inal investigation. 

Thus far we have omitted refer- 
ence to the part dramatization plays 
in the teaching of this subject. Dra- 


matization makes vivid, conerete and 
realistic people and places which may 
have been vague and shadowy. It in- 
volves understanding the character 
being portrayed from within and 
without, knowing his relationship to 
his environment and to his peers, and 
it adds a rich emotional background. 
It should grow out of the interest of 
the children. Stimulated by their 
study of the subject, they will prob- 
ably suggest that they play it. Per- 
haps an African myth or a bit of 
folklore might be dramatized by 
small children. This will be very sim- 
ple, and many repetitions of the story 
will be required before children even 
of the third grade ean present it in 
dramatic form. If the teacher is con- 
cerned simply with a finished produc- 
tion, and proceeds to secure such, she 
may take all the joy out of the 
dramatization and may destroy the 
child’s interest. If she considers es- 
sential values and understands that 
it is through the child’s own portray- 
al, crude though it may be, that he 
transfers thought into action and 
clears his own thinking, she will be 
more concerned with attitudes, and 
less with the finished production. 

Older children may prepare a pag- 
eant or dramatize the experiences of 
one of their favorite heroes or hero- 
ines. In a departmental set up, sev- 
eral teachers may cooperate in assist- 
ing the children. Negro dances may 
be learned in the physical education 
department, Negro music studied in 
the musie department, costumes and 
properties may be designed in the 
household and industrial arts depart- 
ments, and the play or pageant writ- 
ten under the guidance of the Eng- 
lish department. 

If one teacher is responsible for 
all of the subjects she will do well 
to secure the aid of interested par- 
ents. She will find that the children 
are often more clever than she in us- 
ing their imagination to transfer 
thought into action. Work of this 
type requires time and energy, but 
those who give it a sincere trial feel 
that the results are worth all the 
time and effort expended by pupils 
and teachers. Boys and girls who 
complete such a project derive satis- 
faction first from their own achieve- 
ment; and, secondly, they are proud 
to identify themselves with a race 
whose history and heroes are their 
own. 

I have seen children of the sixth 
grade become so engrossed in such an 
undertaking that they ceased using 
given names and unconsciously be- 
gan addressing each other by the 
names of characters they were rep- 
resenting—such as Harriet Tubman, 
Crispus Attucks, Booker T. Washing- 
ton or Frederick Douglass. 

In Cincinnati Negro History is a 
supplementary subject for which 
there is no course of study, and the 
introduction of which depends more 
or less on the attitude of the teacher. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The Observance of The Seventy.fifth Anniversary of Public 
Education for Negroes in the District of Columbia 


URING the current year par- 
tiular interest has centered 
around the observance of the 


seventy-fifth anniversary of public 
education for Negro children in the 


GEORGE F. T. COOK 


District of Columbia. The celebra- 
tion was initiated with the radio 
broadeast on March 1 by the First 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, in which 
he stated that the first efforts in the 
education of Negroes in the District 
of Columbia were made in 1807 by 
Negroes themselves—three former 
slaves—George Bell, Nicholas Frank- 
lin and Moses Liverpool. In tracing 
the development of the system dur- 
ing these seventy-five years, he 
showed that it had grown from one 
school with two teachers and forty 
pupils to forty-seven elementary 
schools, two vocational schools, six 


LUCY E. MOTEN 


junior high schools, three senior high 
schools and a Teachers’ College 
which include 35,158 pupils and 1,126 
teachers and administrators. 

In order that the material dealing 
with the education of the Negro in 
the District of Columbia might be 
available for use, the Committee on 
Research and Records maintained a 
study room at the Cleveland School 
building, Eighth and T Streets North- 
west, from March 1 to June 15. This 
historical collection consisted of leg- 
islative documents pertaining to the 
Negro schools in the District, charts 
and graphs depicting the progress of 
public education, brief historical 
sketches of individual schools, medals 
and diplomas of persons intimately 
connected with the school system long 
ago, old texts and record books, tokens 
of esteem received by former officials, 
biographical references and sketches 


W. S. MONTGOMERY 


of some of the members of the origi- 
nal board of trustees and of members 
of the board of education, and thirty- 
five reports of the board of education. 

There was also on display a gal- 


_lery of approximately one hundred 


portraits of school officials and teach- 
ers and of persons en the board of 
trustees and board of education. Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson made available 
volumes of The Journal of Negro 
History which contain articles by 
Washington teachers and sketches of 
persons outstanding in the local 
schools. One of the most ‘valuable 
objects among the historical men.en- 
toes was a chair which was used by 
John F. Cook in his private school. 
This relic was salvaged from the 
“Snow Riot” in 1835. 

During the month of March, fit- 
ting Founders’ Day exercises were 
held in all the schools. Frequently 


these observances took the form of 
pageants and plays. Special guests 
included relatives of the persons for 
whom the schools were named, retired 
teachers and officers, and the oldest 
living graduates. A _ representative 
group of pupils of the Charles Young 
School rounded out their Founders’ 
Day program by journeying to Arling- 
ton Cemetery and placing a wreath 
on the grave of that famed soldier. 
Celebrations, however, were not 
limited to the schools. Over thirty- 
three churches observed the seventy- 
fifth anniversary. On Sunday after- 
noon, March 26, a special service was 
held at the Ebenezer M. E. Church, 
Fourth and D Streets Southeast, the 
birthplace of the first free school for 
Negro children in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Committee on Churches 
presented to the citizens assembled 
the majority of the pupils and grad- 


ROSCOE C. BRUCE 


uates of Washington’s first public 
schools who are still living. One of 
these first pupils, Mr. Joseph 8. Mar- 
tin, presented a granite marker to 
designate this historic spot. 
Unique features characterized the 
observances of several professional 
organizations. Jerome Davis, Presi- 
dent’ of the American Federation of 
Teachers, was the guest speaker at 
the banquet given by the Teachers 
Union. A conference for mothers of 
young children, the theme of which 
was “Enriched Learning Experiences 
in the Home,” was sponsored by the 
Washington Association of Childhood 
Education. Mrs. Anna E. Murray 
who was responsible for the amend- 
ment to the school appropriation bill 
of March 7, 1898, making kindergar- 
ten education possible was honored 
by the organization at its evening 
session. The Columbian Educational 


GARNET C. WILKINSON 


Association presented Senia Solomo- 
noff in a Lecture-Dance Recital with 
students in the art of character and 
classic dancing. The Banneker Math- 
ematies Club, which is affiliated with 
the National Council of ‘'eachers of 
Mathematies, honored the retired 
teachers of the Department with a 
reception. 

During April many school and 
classroom libraries were enlarged by 
“book showers.” Several alumni as- 
sociations observed “Homecoming 
Day.” Significant in this connection 
was the Miner Teachers College 
Homecoming Day when students in 
the college taught for those graduates 
of Miner who desired to return to 
their Alma Mater. A substantial loan 
fund for needy Miner students was 
established. 

School publications and newspa- 
pers devoted particularly to racial 


E. F. G. MERRITT 
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MARY J. PATTERSON 


happenings kept the activities of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary constantly 
before the Washington public. Of 


ROBERT H. TERRELL 


signal note were the articles in The 
Washington Afro-American by. Dr. 
John W. F. Smith, retired statistician 


W. T. S. JACKSON 


of the Board of Education and the 
series in the Washington Tribune by 
Assistant Superintendent Howard H. 
Long. Parent-teacher associations, 
civie groups and business units joined 
with the teaching force in re-living 
the story of the growth of public ed- 
ucation for Negro children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The closing of the celebration was 
climaxed with an exhibition of school 
work from October 5 to 31 in the Foyer 
of the National Museum, Tenth Street 
and Constitution Avenue, Northwest. 
The exhibit Committee aimed to pre- 
sent a panoramic view of the prog- 
ress and creative ability of the Negro 
youth over the seventy-five year pe- 
riod. All levels of instruction from 
the kindergarten to the teachers’ col- 
lege were represented. The right al- 
coves were devoted to fine art and 
military science. The left alcoves 
showed the work of various depart- 
ments—science, music, physical edu- 
cation, mathematics, languages, Eng- 
lish, social studies, business practice, 
home economies, manual arts, voca- 
tional education and visual educa- 
tion. Both aleoves contained photo- 
graphic exhibits and charts depicting 
the development of the school sys- 
tem in number and types of schools. 
The cases in the center exhibited art 
erafts, handwriting, manual arts, 
home economics and _ elementary 
school activities. 


A comprehensive history of the sev- 
enty-five years of public education 
for Negro children in the District of 
Columbia will be written by the his- 
tory committee which has already 
placed in each building a brief sketch 
of the person for whom the school 
was named. 


The phenomenal success of the cel- 
ebration was made possible by the 
functioning of all teachers and offi- 
cers in Divisions X-XIII in cooper- 
ation with the seventeen committees 


—Steering, Finance, Churches, Civ- 
ic, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Alumni Associations, Publicity, His- 
tory, Pageantry, Professional Organ- 
izations, Exhibits, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Printing, Research and 
Records, Library, and Music—that 
were appointed by First Assistant 
Superintendent Wilkinson. 


Historical Retrospect of the 
Celebration 


This celebration of so much 
achievement in education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is indeed timely. 
Upon the foundation laid by private 
schools from the time of the one es- 
tablished by Nicholas Franklin, Mos- 
es Liverpool and George Bell, the 
effort to enlighten the Negroes of the 
District of Columbia has gone stead- 
ily forward. The work of numerous 
private schools like those of Henry 
Smothers, Alexander Cornish, Mary 
Wormley, Louise Park Costin and 
Arabella Jones was followed by the 
more ambitious effort of Myrtilla Mi- 
ner to train girls in the District of 
Columbia. 

Next came the emancipation of the 
race which brought schools main- 
tained at public expense. These were 
early organized as a separate system 
with a board of education employing 
its own superintendent in charge of 
the schools for colored people. George 
F. T. Cook thus served for thirty 
years even unto the day when the 
schools for Negroes were united with 
the others to form one system in 
which the Negro superintendent be- 
came an assistant. In this adminis- 
trative position served W. S. Mont- 
gomery, who, like his efficient broth- 
er, H. P. Montgomery, had been 
a supervising principal. The next as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
colored schools was Roscoe C. Bruce, 
a Harvard class orator, who had be- 
gun his career as the head of the aca- 


AN EXHIBIT OF DOCUMENTS 


R. T. GREENER 


demic department of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. He held the position fourteen 
years and was succeeded by the pres- 


F. L. CARDOZO 


ent incumbent, Dr. G. C. Wilkinson. 
The center of interest in the early 
system was in the high school opened 


WILSON B. EVANS 
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MARION P. SHADD 
in 1870 under Miss Emma J. Hutch- 
ins, a native of New Hampshire. She 
was succeeded in 1871 by Miss Mary 
J. Patterson, a graduate of Oberlin 
College, probably the first woman of 
African blood to be graduated by a 
college. After Miss Patterson came 
Richard T. Greener, the first Negro 
to receive a college diploma from 
Harvard; but on his leaving for an- 
other field at the end of a year’s serv- 
ice Miss Patterson was reappointed 
as principal of this high school. She 
held this position until 1884, when 
she was succeeded by F. L. Cardozo. 
He had been prominent in polities 
in South Carolina during the recon- 
struction period as State Treasurer 
and Secretary of State. Next came 
Dr. W. 8. Montgomery as principal 
in 1896. Judge Robert H. Terrell 
reached the position in 1899. He was 
succeeded by Mrs. A. J. Cooper in 
1901. William Tecumseh Sherman 
Jackson followed her in 1906. In 
1909 he was succeeded by Edward 
Christopher Williams, who had served 
as the librarian of Western Reserve 
University. Mr. G. C. Wilkinson sue- 
ceeded Mr. Williams in this position 
in 1916. When the latter became as- 


HUGH M. BROWNE 


sistant superintendent of schools in 
1921 he was sueceeded by the present 
incumbent, Walter L. Smith. Some 
of the outstanding teachers in this 
school have been Miss Caroline E. 
Parke, Miss Harriet Riggs, Hugh M. 
Browne, T. W. Hunster, Charles M. 
Thomas, Neval H. Thomas, N. E. 
Weatherless, Jessie Fauset, and Mary 
Church Terrell. 

In 1901 the Armstrong Manual 
Training School was established. It 
was organized under Wilson Bruce 
Evans, who served there until he was 
sueceeded by G. C. Wilkinson in 1912. 
When the latter was transferred to 
the principalship of the Dunbar High 
School in 1916 he was succeeded at 


E. C. WILLIAMS 


Armstrong by Arthur C. Newman. 
Roscoe I. Vaughn and Carter G. 
Woodson served one year each tem- 
porarily as principals of Armstrong 
during the absence of Captain New- 
man with the American Expedition- 
ary Foree in France in the World 
War. In 1926 G. David Houston was 
elevated to this position and still holds 
it: Some of the teachers of Arm- 
strong deserving honorable mention 
are Dr. Otelia C. Cromwell, U. S. G. 
Bassett, H. L. Bailey, Mary P. Bur- 
rill, Dr. Sara W. Brown, and Lucy 
D. Stowe. 

The Cardozo High School of re- 
cent establishment has been under the 
principalship of R. N. Mattingly. Al- 
though its career is just beginning it 
has started out under auspices which 
indicate that its story will some day 
show the same long series of achieve- 
ments accredited to Dunbar and Arm- 
strong. 

Recently there have been organized 
seven Junior High Schools. These are 
Francis under Mrs. M. H. Plummer, 
Terrell under Miss Valerie . Chase, 
Browne under Harold A. Haynes, 
Garnet-Patterson under W. L. Savoy, 
Randall under S. D. Matthews, Shaw 
under Joseph G. Logan, and Ban- 
naker under Obziene Mitchell- Walker. 
Along with the Junior High Schools 
should be noted that there served as 
principals, the late Lucy D. Stowe at 


Shaw and G. Smith Wormley at Ran- 
dall. Also Miss Mineola Kirkland 
served at Garnet-Patterson. 

In the making of the system the 
great factor throughout these years 
was the Miner Normal School, now 
called the Miner Teachers College. 
While persons of the best training 
from the aceredited colleges of the 
country have served in the system, 
the teachers as a large majority have 
been produced by this institution. 
Miss Martha Briggs was the first head 
of this training school. She was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Lucy E. Moten, under 
whose direction the minds of most 
teachers now in the Washington Col- 
ored Public Schools were molded. She 
was succeeded by Eugene A. Clark. 
Next for a period of four years 
served J. Arthur Turner. In 1930 
this institution was reorganized as a 
college and Eugene A. Clark was 
made its president. He still holds 
this position. 

In the system have worked in a 
supervisory capacity a number of 
teachers who have made significant 
contributions to the progress of edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia. 
Among these should be mentioned 
John C. Nalle, J. H. N. Waring, 
Hugh M. Browne, and James E. 
Walker as supervising principals; E. 
F., G. Merritt, a director of primary 
instruction and a supervising princi- 
pal; and Miss M. P. Shadd, a super- 


J. A. TURNER 


vising principal and an assistant su- 
perintendent. The present super- 
visory staff with respect to the ele- 
mentary schools consists of Miss 
Mineola Kirkland, Mr. Leon L. Perry, 
and Mr. John C. Bruce, serving as 
supervising principals in Divisions 
X-XIII of the Washington Public 
Schools. Mr. A. Kiger Savoy and How- 
ard H. Long are Assistant Superin- 
tendents and Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson 
is the First Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Colored Schools. Three 
of the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation are Negroes according to cus- 
tom. Those now serving are West A. 
Hamilton, John H. Wilson, and Mrs. 
Velma G. Williams. 


Elementary Schools 
(Continued from page 36) 


We hope soon to change this condi- 
tion, and at least in the four schools 
serving Negro children, to make an 
official place for this subject in the 
curriculum. 

However, a forward step has al- 
ready been made. For the first time 
in the history of Cincinnati, a book 
about Negroes has been included on 
the supplementary Book List from 
which all teachers order books once a 
year. This book, The Child’s Story of 
the Negro, was added to the list in 
May, 1939. 

The writer has found that the for- 
mation of a Negro History Club of 
volunteer membership appeals to 
sixth grade children, if formality is 
dispensed with, and parliamentary 
procedure not over-emphasized. This 
group outlines its program of proce- 
dure, arranges its bibliography with 
the assistance of the teacher and the 
librarian, and usually devotes time to 
reading. They keep scrapbooks and 
notebooks containing summaries of 
their findings about interesting peo- 
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ple, or subjects such as Negro, art, 
musie, or poetry. They collect pic- 
tures, poems, newspaper articles and 
such items of interest. Twice a year, 
usually during Negro History Week, 


LEON L. PERRY 


and again in May or June, the club 
presents a program based on its study 
of Negro history, art, literature and 
music. 

The teacher may stimulate interest 
by setting aside a period for reading 


MINEOLA KIRKLAND 


aloud to the class, preferably thrill- 
ing accounts of deeds of bravery and 
sacrifice. It is well to surround the 
children with suggestive material. 
We have pictures of Negro leaders 
on the wall of our classroom. Some 
of these are portraits painted by for- 
mer pupils, and posters which have 
won prizes in the Negro History 
Week Poster contest held annually in 
Cincinnati by the Schoolmen’s Club. 
We proceed on the assumption that 
we learn by doing, and that we must 
not be sentimental or too emotional 
over our race and its history, but in- 
telligent; and we realize that to make 
our racial loyalty felt we must con- 
tribute to the Negro History Asso- 
ciation in order that the recording of 
our history may be continued. It is 
our desire to put a Necro History 
BULLETIN in the home of each pupil 
in order that parents as well as chil- 
dren may profit by its information. 


R. N. MATTINGLY 


The problem of teaching Negro 
History at the elementary school lev- 
el resolves itself ultimately into a 
problem of securing material to put 
into the hands of children. There are 
not half enough books, though the 
few we possess are almost worth 
their weight in gold. The stories of 
hundreds of Negro boys and girls 
are waiting to be told. Simply writ- 
ten accounts of the lives of our lead- 
ers are sadly needed, anecdotes such 
as that of George Washington chop- 
ping down the cherry tree or Abra- 
ham Lincoln walking several miles to 
return change to a customer, or work- 
ing overtime to pay for a borrowed 
book which was spoiled by the rain, 
are needed to make our heroes real 
to our children. 

Boys and girls are not interested 
in dry details. At the elementary 
school level they crave books that 
present people as vivid challenging 
individuals, worthy of emulation. 
When our Negro heroes are as fa- 
mous to our children as are our na- 
tional ones, then we as Negro teach- 
ers have done our duty. 

(Continued on page 41) 


The Teaching of 
Negro History in 
Secondary 
Schools 


HE request of this organiza- 

tion to diseuss the subject, 

“The Teaching of Negro His- 
tory in the Secondary School,” is 
very timely, for at the present time 
much attention is being given to the 
study of the curriculum and reorgan- 
ization of course content in order to 
vitalize instruction. In this discus- 
sion an attempt is made to analyze 
what appears, in the light of perso- 
nal experiences, to be the problem 
confronted in teaching Negro His- 
tory at the secondary level. 

The fact that divergent opinions 
on what is the best approach to the 
subject exist cannot be overlooked in 
such a discussion. However, the prob- 


A. KIGER SAVOY 


lem remains fundamentally the same 
whether the separate-subject or the 
integrated approach to the subject is 
considered. It appears that the sep- 
arate subject approach renders the 
problem somewhat more difficult of 
solution. 

The teaching of history is largely 
a problem of selection and adapta- 
tion to individual and group needs. 
Now that Negro History is being 
taught on the elementary level, the 
teacher in the secondary school must 
be more concerned about the content 
of course, aims and objectives, and 
methods of procedure on this level. 
How to accomplish this threefold task 
of selecting interesting, meaningful, 
and stimulating course content, of 
setting up dynamic aims, and of em- 
ploying varied procedures in class- 
room performances represents the 
problem in the secondary school. 

The adolescent group divided in 
interest between childhood and adult 
activities presents a rather interest- 
ing, yet difficult group with which to 
deal at times. In order to enlist con- 
tinued interest in the course, the sub- 


G. DAVID HOUSTON 


ject matter must be broader than the 
brief topical treatment found in the 
usual textbooks. Facts about such 
personages as Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Harriet Tubman, Sojourner 


W. L. SMITH 


Truth, ete., have been learned in an 
elementary form. These characters 
must be studied now in relation to 
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their age and the movement and prob- 
lems with which they were associated. 


The Negro youth when he reaches 
the secondary school has very often 
been forced to meet situations which 
very definitely indicate to him that he 
must exist in a restricted area of a 
complex environment. He realizes 
that his opportunities for employ- 
ment, recreation, and sharing in the 
general cultural life of his commu- 
nity are very limited. The teacher 
must recognize the reality of such 
problem, and help pupils understand 
these issues by making a historical 
study of their origin and develop- 
ment. Such materials must come 
within the scope of the Negro His- 
tory course. 

The increasing availability of ma- 
terials on the Negro should. stimulate 
the teachers to enrich the content of 
the course. If such objectives as we 
usually set up for teaching Negro 
history are to be achieved, more care- 
ful consideration must be given to 
what we teach and do in the class- 
room. 


One might well ask what are the 
aims and objectives for the course in 


JOHN C. NALLE 


the high school. A partial list might 
include the following items: To get 
an understanding of remote and im- 
mediate background of the Negro; 
to correct mistaken ideas concerning 
his character; to help develop a sane 
philosophy of life; to develop self 
confidence, pride in the race, open- 
mindedness, and a common sense at- 
titude in facing realities. 

The teacher often fails to make the 
course interesting because she still 
holds the narrow concept of what 
constitutes subject matter. Subject 
matter for the course should come 
from all sources . . . American His- 
tory, biography, literature, sociology, 
economies, ete. 

The high school teacher must real- 
ize the importance of biography in 
the development of self-confidence, 
self-respect and pride in the race. It 
has been well said that, “biography is 
history teaching by example.” Plu- 
tarch realized the importance of bi- 
ography in shaping ideals when he 
wrote, “I fill my mind with the sub- 
lime images of the best and greatest 
men.” If the Negro youth is to de- 
velop race pride, he must be able to 
find inspiration in the lives of those 
who have emerged from the common 
background of suffering and oppres- 
sion. 


Henry Johnson in his The Teaching 
of History points out that, “The su- 
preme aim of biography is to fill the 
minds of children with the images of 
the same kind, and to make these 
images factors in the adjustment and 
regulation of every day conduct.” 

Biographies of Sojourner Truth, 
Richard Allen, Harriet Tubman, 
Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, James Weldon Johnson and 
others would afford stimulating study. 
That Negro scholars are working on 
biographies of Negroes who were trail 
blazers in our history is of great in- 
terest. 


The secondary school must intro- 
duce pupils to sources of history and 
familiarize them with such materials 
as are already available. Every teach- 
er in the area should use continuously 
such souree materials that are found 
in the volumes of The Journal of Ne- 
gro History. Examination of letters, 
wills, speeches, and other documents 
may aid in correcting the much “mis- 


‘education” pointed out by Dr. Wood- 


son in his volume, The Miseducation 
of the Negro. 

Another souree of material which 
could be more widely explored at this 
level is the community. The pupils 
in the Negro history class must be 
encouraged to do more independent 
work of a research nature in order to 
awaken the desire to find out new 
facts about the race. Contacts should 
be made with ex-slaves, and whatever 
records, relics that have historical 
significance, ought to be collected and 
put away for a class museum. 

Newspapers and magazines contain 
invaluable material for study. Some 


newspaper or magazine article may 
awaken interest in some worthwhile 
problem. Pictures always add to any 
lesson. 

Bulletin board displays, creative 
writing in the form of poetry, short 
stories, or one-act plays enlist the co- 
operation of the class and afford op- 
portunity for self-expression. 

The teacher must remember that 
teaching history on this level involves, 
among other things—collecting and 
using materials from numerous 
sources, correcting mistaken ideas, 
giving opportunities for self-expres- 
sion, getting understanding of prin- 
ciples basic to the study. Negro his- 
tory is no exception. 

The successful teaching of Negro 
history in the secondary schools there- 
fore will depend, in a large measure, 
upon the teacher’s own philosophy of 
life and her ability to select properly, 
organize, and present historical facts 
in a challenging, meaningful and vi- 
tal manner. 


GENEVIEVE TAYLOR 


Books 


Of some interest to juvenile read- 
ers is Augustus and the River, by Le 
Grand, illustrated by the author (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company). 


Of similar type is Saranga, the 
Pygmy, by Attilo Gatti, illustrated 
by Curt Wiese (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons). 


Papers by the Way, by Dr. James 
H. Dillard, contains his most recent 
thought about education and religion. 
The book is published privately and 
comes from the press of the Michie 
Company, of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr. Charles W. Cansler, for years 
a principal of a public school in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has just pub- 
lished privately an interesting story 
of a colored family in Eastern Ten- 
nessee entitled Three Generations. 
The book is an autobiography. 


In The Cape Coloured People, by 
J. S. Marais (London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1939), is given 
a dark picture of the injustices vis- 
ited upon these people in South Af- 
rica because Europeans believe that 
colored blood is evil. 


African Women, by S. Leith-Ross 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1939) 
discusses especially the Ibo women 
and offers suggestions for their edu- 
cation as preparation to play a spe- 
cial role in the community. 


The Biso Stories, Volumes I and 
II, by Prince Akiri K. Nyabongo 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1938) have 
been brought out in a cheap edition 


A. C. NEWMAN 


to make them available for children 
in the public schools. 


The Negro in Sports, by Edwin 
Bancroft Henderson (The Associated 
Publishers, Ine., 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., $2.15 by 
mail), has become a very popular 
The book has been highly 
praised by all who have read it, and 
the demand is 
from day to day. 
the press are most flattering. 


work. 


Elementary Schools 


(Continued from page 40) 


To deny our boys and girls knowl- 
edge of their heritage is more tragic 
than to deny them bread. One’s body 
may continue to exist, even if his 
spirit of pride is not fed, but he who 
knows no pride of race is worse than 


dead! 


increasing rapidly 
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so were Dr. John V. De Grasse, of 
New York, and Dr. Thomas J. White, 
of Brooklyn. They completed their 
medical course at Bowdoin in 1849. 
In recognition of his ability as a 
physician Dr. De Grasse was admit- 
ted as a member of the Boston Medi- 
eal Society in 1854. In 1858 the 
Berkshire Medical School graduated 
two colored doctors who were gratu- 
itously educated by the American 
Edueational Society with the under- 
standing that they would migrate to 
Liberia. 

John S. Rock, a native of Salem, 
New Jersey, born about 1825, was a 
most useful physician. After aequir- 
ing the medical training of that day 
he served as a teacher from 1844 to 
1848. Having access to the library 
of Drs. Shaw and Gibbon, however, 
he commenced the study of medicine 
and endeavored to enter a medical 
college in Philadelphia, but the school 
refused him on account of his color. 
He then took up dentistry under Dr. 
Hubbard and finished that course by 
1849. He began the practice of den- 
tistry the following year; but, al- 
though distinguishing himself to the 
extent of receiving a silver medal for 
artificial teeth, he abandoned dentis- 
try later when there came the oppor- 
tunity to study medicine at the 
American Medical College. Upon the 
completion of this course he began 
the practice of both dentistry and 
medicine; but because of losing his 
health, he had to go to France to 
undergo an operation. Advised to 
give up the practice of dentistry and 
medicine, he took up the study of law, 
in which he qualified in Massachusetts 
in 1861. He was later appointed by 
the governor and council as justice of 
the peace of the city of Boston and 
Suffolk. There he served acceptably. 


Others distinguished in various 
spheres thought of medicine in the 
beginning of their careers. Martin 
R. Delany, who grew to manhood in 
Pittsburgh, qualified for medicine un- 
der Joseph P. Gazzan and Francis J. 
Lemoyne. They secured for Delany 
admission to the Harvard Medical 
School; William Wells Brown, an 
historian and lecturer, spent some 
time in the study of medicine at the 
same institution. Yet neither Brown 
nor Delany attained distinction in 
this sphere, although Delany reached 
the rank of major of infantry in the 
Civil War. They became reformers 
who were trying to force national at- 
tention upon the slave question. On 
the other hand, Dr. Charles B. Pur- 
vis, a graduate of Western Reserve 
University, and Dr. A. T. Augusta, 
who served as surgeons in the Civil 
War, kept up their interest in medi- 
cine and made their contribution in 
this sphere. 

Among the early schools which per- 
mitted Negroes to take courses in 
medicine were the Medical School of 
the University of New York, the Cas- 
elton Medical School in Vermont, the 
Berkshire Medical School in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, the Rush Medi- 
eal School in Chicago, the Keclectie 
Medical School in Philadelphia, the 
Homeopathie College of Cleveland, 
and the Medical School of Harvard 
University. 

Some Negroes of that day entered 
upon the practice of law. An out- 
standing figure in law was Robert 
Morris of Boston. He developed from 
an errand boy in the office in Ellis 
Gray Loring into a successful practi- 
tioner by the time he reached twenty- 
one. As a man of unmixed African 
blood, he attracted much attention in 
that city. His friends testify that 
few thought of his race when they ob- 
served his “neat appearance, gracious 
smile, gentlemanly manner, and 
chaste conversation.” A contempo- 


_ rary says, “He was an interesting 


speaker, quick in his gestures, ardent 
in his feelings, and enthusiastie¢ in his 
work.” His practice paid him suffi- 
cient to acquire considerable proper- 
ty. Morris and Rock did much to 


pave the way for Judge George L. 
Ruffin, who came from Virginia to 
Boston, finished law at Harvard, and 
demonstrated that a Negro can fune- 
tion both at the bar and on the bench. 

George B. Vashon, like John M. 
Langston, studied law, but did not 
continue the practice after being ad- 
mitted at several points as early as 
1847. Vashon’s secondary education 
was thorough, and still more so was 
his college training at Oberlin. Being 
well grounded in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, he was in so much demand 
as a teacher that he abandoned the 
career which had at first attracted: 
him. 

In many parts before the general 
emancipation appeared a number of 
Negroes of unusual talent in the arts. 
Edwin M. Bannister, who finally 
made his way from St. Andrew in 
New Brunswick to Boston, contrived 
to obtain a fair education while 
bound out in that city, and acquired 
considerable skill in painting. Al- 
though denied, because of his color, 
the opportunity to serve as an ap- 
prentice in some studio, he studied 
art during his spare time while 
working as a barber. He became a 
painter of consequence, as shown by 
such productions as “Wall Street at 
Home,” “Cleopatra Waiting for Mark 
Anthony,” and “Under the Oaks.” 

Edmonia Lewis, educated at Ober- 
lin College and more fortunate than 
Edwin M. Bannister in finding an op- 
portunity to work under an artist, 
developed in that same city as a pop- 
ular sculptor. She produced such 
works as the bust of Robert Gould 
Shaw, the figure of Hagar, a Ma- 
donna, a portrait of Wendell Phil- 
lips, and “Hiawatha’s Wooing.” Like- 
wise Robert S. Duneanson and Wil- 
liam Simpson with the artistic bent 
left an impression as painters. Pat- 
rick Reason was an efficient engraver. 

The Negro prior to the Civil War 
was trying to 
spheres. In spite of lack of training 
the Negro became a singer that moved 
the world. 
field, commonly known as “The Black | 
Swan,” prominent in 1851, attracted 


invade still other 


Elizabeth Taylor Green- "f 


attention both in England and the 
United States. 

Ira Aldridge, as an actor, was the 
most distinguished Negro developed 
in the field of expression. He was 
born at Belair near Baltimore, about 
1804 (some say he was born.in New 
York City); but to overcome the 
handicaps of prejudice he moved to 
England and acquired his education 
at the University of Glasgow. Later 
under the influence of Edmund Kean 
he went on the stage in a Shakespear- 
ian role, and distinguished himself to 
the extent that he was on the boards 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
as the “African Roscius.” He at- 
tained distinction as the star in 
Othello, and because of his popular- 
ity had the opportunity to appear at 
the leading theatres in Prussia, Po- 
land, and Russia. His efforts were 
crowned with such awards as the Gold 
Medal given by the King of Prussia, 
Maltese Cross with a Medal of Merit 
from the City of Berne, Grand Cross 
of the Order of Leopold from the 
Emperor of Austria, and another 
medal of the Royal Saxe-Ernst House 
Order from the Royal Academy of 
England. He was honored, more- 
over, with membership in the Impe- 
rial Academy of Arts and Sciences 
of St. Petersburg. 

As teachers the Negroes developed 
sufficiently well under restrictions to 
be able to demonstrate that there 
were no mental processes of which 
they were not capable. In those parts 
where the Negroes did have some 
freedom of education they did well 
with the number of teachers that they 
had in view of the fact that, although 
permitted to study, little provision 
was made for their education at pub- 
lic expense as was done in the case 
of the whites in most cities of the 
North and West prior to the Civil 
War. In almost every city, however, 
a few Negroes found some way to 
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provide privately for the education 
of their children. The few churches 
that they hag were used for school- 
houses, and teachers of both races 
offered such opportunities here and 
there. Sometimes they proceeded in- 


dependently; and then again, they as- 
sociated with sympathetic workers 
and abolitionists. 

Some of these outstanding schools 
kept by Negroes are interesting. We 


Y 


hear of the first school in the District 
of Columbia in 1807 established by 
George Bell, Nicholas Franklin, and 
Moses Liverpool; of Henry Smothers’ 
School; of those of Louisa Park Cos- 
tin, Arabella Jones, Mary Wormley, 
John F. Cook, Benjamin McCoy, 
James Enoch Ambush, Anthony 
Bowen, and Dr. John H. Fleet. We 
see the same sort of effort in Balti- 
more with Daniel Coker as its first 
Negro teacher of prominence to pro- 
ceed independently. We learn, too, 


THE 


of Charles L. Reason in Philadelphia, 
and of Alexander Crummell in New 
York City. There were hundreds of 
Negro teachers in the United States 
in 1860 and 32,629 children of the 
free people of color attending school. 


In the church, with more freedom 
than in the field of education, of 
course, the Negroes acquired consid- 
erable property and supported num- 
bers of ministers prior to the Civil 
War. This was especially true before 
the insurrectionary efforts of Negroes 
in the South during the first three 
decades of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Negro church thereafter became 
a proscribed movement in that section 
and could function only here and 
there in certain liberal places under 
the “wise and discreet white men of 
the community.” In the North, how- 
ever, and here and there in a few 
places in the border states, the Negro 
ministers increased. They had estab- 
lished, then, a number of independent 
Baptist Churches in the large cities 
of this section and the Methodists, 
proceeding independently, had organ- 
ized two independent national bodies 
known as the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church un- 
der their own bishops, Richard Allen 
and James Varick. 

Negro ministers attaining distinc- 
tion during this period, however, 
were not confined altogether to 
churches controlled by Negroes them- 
selves but sometimes cooperated with 
the whites. These were such as the 
unusual Lemuel Haynes, of the Con- 
gregational Church serving whites in 
New England, John Chavis, a preach- 
er to both races in Virginia and North 
Carolina, the learned Alexander 
Crummell of the Episcopal Church, 
the radical Henry Highland Garnett 
of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
eloquent Samuel R. Ward of the same 
connection. In spite of the restric- 
tions at this time in the South, more- 
over, George Bentley was preaching 
to white Baptists in Giles County, 
Tennessee, and James Willis, another 
of the same denomination, was serv- 
ing both races on the frontier in 
Mississippi. Other prominent Negro 
ministers who served in various ways 
and who also were teachers were Titus 
Bausfield, B. F. Templeton, W. T. 
Catto, Daniel A. Payne, James W. C. 
Pennington, and John F. Cook. — 

Hoping to reach an audience larger 
than that of the local teacher or 
preacher, some of these mentioned 
herein in the various spheres had be- 
gun to follow the examples of Jupi- 
ter Hammon, Phillis Wheatley and 
Benjamin Bannaker in producing 
books. In this participated Henry 
Highland Garnett, Samuel R. Ward, 
James W. Loguen, and Austin Stew- 
ard who wrote of slavery and the so- 
cial repression of the free Negro, 
while George M. Horton, Charles L. 
Reason and Francis Ellen Watkins 
Harper endeavored to express the 
same thought in most interesting verse. 


Many of the authors of that time 
were editors. Frederick Douglass in- 
vaded both fields and made himself 
equally famous in these two spheres 
with his Narrative and his North 
Star. William C. Nell in his Patriots 
of the American Revolution estab- 
lished his claim as an historian, and 
Martin R. Delany, better known in 
another sphere, distinguished himself 
in 1852 in bringing out his The Con- 
dition of the Colored People in the 
United States. In 1863, before the 
Civil War could close, William Wells 
Brown, an occasional physician and 
an anti-slavery lecturer, rushed into 
print with his interesting work en- 
titled The Black Man: His Antece- 
dents, His Genius, and His Achieve- 
ments. 


As editors, Negroes of the ante- 
bellum period had surpassed their 
records as authors. In 1827 John B. 
Russworm and Samuel B. Cornish be- 
gan the publication of The Freedom’s 
Journal, appearing afterward as 
Rights of All. Ten years latér P. A. 
Bell was publishing The Weekly Ad- 
vocate. From 1837 to 1842 Bell and 
Cornish edited The Colored Man’s 
Journal, while David Ruggles sent 
from his press The Mirror of Liberty. 
In 1847, one year after the appear- 
ance of Thomas Van Rensselaer’s 
Ram’s Horn, Frederick Douglass 
started The North Star at Rochester, 
while G. Allen and Henry Highland 
Garnett were appealing to the coun- 
try through The National Watchman 
of Troy, New York. That same year 
Martin R. Delany brought out The 
Pittsburgh Mystery, and others The 
Elevator at Albany, New York. At 
Syracuse appeared The Impartial 
Citizen, established by Samuel R. 
Ward in 1848, three years after which 
L. H. Putnam came before the pub- 
lie in New York City with The Col- 
ored Man’s Journal. Then came The 
Philadelphia Freeman, The Philadel- 
phia Citizen, The New York Phalanz, 
The Baltimore Elevator, and The Cin- 
cinnati Central Star. Of a higher or- 
der was The Anglo-African, a maga- 
zine published in New York in 1859 
by Thomas Hamilton, who was suc- 
ceeded in editorship by Robert Ham- 
ilton and Henry Highland Garnett. 


Freedmen Aspiring 
to Professions 


ANY Negro leaders, prob- 
M ably a majority of them, 
went into politics imme- 
diately after the Civil War, but about 
as many were ambitious to go into 
the professions. Few Negroes of that 
day were satisfied with being medi- 
ocre. They aspired to become the 
best equipped in the land. 
The Negro freedman was to have 
a new day. The mechanic did not 
desire his son to soil his hands by 
working with tools, the seamstress 
would not have her daughter mar the 


beauty of her finger with the thimble, 
and the farmer told his son not to 
remain always in the motonony of 
the country. In short, the Negroes 
were to go immediately into other 
spheres. Persons had formerly de- 
nied them these privileges, they 
thought, but now they were to enjoy 
them abundantly. Somebody else 
had something which they wanted, 
and now they intended to take it. 


It was a long time before Negroes 
had much experience in the legal and 
medical professions, but they had 
long since demonstrated that they 
could teach and preach. 

The preachers after the Civil War, 
moreover, were to have a new day 
also. They had been compelled to 
proceed clandestinely or under the 
strict supervision of the ruling class, 
but now they were to preach the gos- 
pel without fear or trembling. The 
preacher had been denied adequate 
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edueation, but now, while his wife 
remained at home to support the 
family as a washerwoman, he was to 
go to school to learn Hebrew and 
theology. Preachers like teachers, 
then, began to multiply, but unfor- 
tunately faster than they could be 
prepared. 

Schools for the Negro had these 
highest aspirations in mind. Almost 
every Negro school was designated as 
a college or a university even if its 
curriculum ran no higher than that 
of the high school. Their very char- 
ters stated these purposes. Students 
going to these schools governed them- 
selves according to such ideals. If 
they had no great purpose in mind, if 
they did not have the highest ideals, 
if they were not ambitious to imitate 
the outstanding characters in history, 
they were out of place in these crude- 
ly established schools. These youth 
had decided beforehand, however, 
what they wanted to do in life, and 
they had come to school to qualify 
for such positions of honor and fame. 

The students of that day saw no 
necessity for spending any time in a 
school to deal with practical things 
of life. Ignorant people could work 
at a trade, run a laundry, or conduct 
The school was a 


a grocery store. 
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place to prepare one for the great 
functions of the higher order. If a 
youth had not come to school with 
such ambition he was striking at life 
aimlessly. Teachers took pride in 
pointing out a student here and one 
there with the comment that he was 
going to be a lawyer, a pharmacist, 
a dentist, or a physician. 

The parents of these children, too, 
although generally uneducated them- 
selves, were sometimes their self-con- 
stituted vocational guides. Very oft- 
en, whether the students knew what 
they wanted to do or desired to de- 
ide such a thing so early in life, the 
parents believed that they were able 
to settle the matter for them. 

Sometimes Negro students would 
be preparing themselves for two pro- 
fessions at the same time, studying 
one during the day and the other in 
the evening. It was not exactly the 
hit-or-miss method, for at that time, 
professions were not so highly devel- 


post for law but had to return to the 
schoolroom when offered the presi- 
dency of Alcorn College in Mississip- 
pi. George W. Williams, educated as 
a minister, shifted to politics to get 
an opportunity to study law but nev- 
er was conspicuous in this sphere. 
Samuel R. Lowery, who had studied 
theology and preached, was attracted 
to law, which he undertook to prac- 
tice in Tennessee, but without much 
encouragement. J. R. Clifford, of 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, although 
well established as a teacher in that 
city, studied and qualified in the law 
but soon found a better opportunity 
as editor of a weekly. Christopher 
H. Payne of the same State, at first 
a successful teacher and then a 
preacher, ended his career as a law- 
yer and jurist in the Virgin Islands. 
Richard T. Greener, the first Negro 
graduate of Harvard College, not 
content with being a professor of the 
University of South Carolina, studied 


NUMBER OF NEGROES IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS BY DECADES 


Actors and showmen 
Architects, designers, draftsmen, and 
inventors 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art 
Authors, editors, and reporters 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists 
Clergymen 
College presidents and professors 
Lawyers, judges, and justices 
Musicians and teachers of music 
Photographers 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Technical engineers 
Trained nurses 
Librarians 
Religious, social and welfare workers 
Billiard room, dance hall, skating 
rink, ete., keepers 
All other occupations 


Total 


oped as they are today, and one per- 
son often figured in two or three dif- 
ferent spheres. In a small commu- 
nity where various kinds of services 
were required and no large income 
could be obtained from any, it was 
considered necessary for the profes- 
sional man to be able to do two or 
three things fairly well. 
Occasionally, these freedmen when 
not preparing for two professions at 
the same time, did frequently qualify 
for one and in a few years for an- 
other. In their state of uncertainty 
as to how they could best serve they 
had to proceed by experimentation to 
find opportunities as they moved from 
place to place to discover the proper 
environment. For example, F. L. 
Cardozo, who began life as a minis- 
ter, soon found it more lucrative to 
enter upon teaching, although he lat- 
er abandoned that for an eventful ca- 
reer in polities. John H. Burrus, who 
first became a teacher, abandoned that 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
1,490 2,020 3,088 1,973 3,951 
44 52 154 195 230 
150 236 329 259 381 
134 
123 207 
2,159 15,228 17,996 19,571 24,560 
242 1,063 2,131 
120 212 478 1,019 1,748 
431 728 915 950 1,230 
1,881 3,915 5,606 5,902 10,583 
199 247 4404 608 411 
909 1,734 3,409 3,885 3,770 
15,100 21,267 29,432 35,442 54,439 
184 347 

2,433 3,331 5,589 

15 22-150 

501 1,231 =1,313 

1,011 1,582 531 

23,863 

135,964 


law also, but his greatest contribution 
was in teaching and in the United 
States diplomatic service. 

It is surprising to note that scores 
of other prominent Negroes, who be- 
came renowned after emancipation, 
studied law and sometimes entered 
upon the practice thereof but dis- 
tinguished themselves in other lines. 
In this class belongs John H. Smythe, 
Minister to Liberia; T. Morris Ches- 
ter, an Arkansas officer of the recon- 
struction period; Archibald H. Grim- 
ké, a diplomat and reformer; John 
R. Lynch, Congressman from Missis- 
sippi and major in the United States 
Army; John L. Leary, of Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, a relative of 
one of the victims of the John Brown 
raid. Leary abandoned his father’s 
business of fifty years’ standing to 
take up law and figured principally 
in polities of that State. This rule, 
however, does not apply to certain 
successful attorneys like D. Augus- 
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tus Straker of Washington, and Jo- 
siah T. Settle of Mississippi. M. W. 
Gibbs, who had sufficient wealth to 
claim his attention, became attracted 
to the law in which he also distin- 
guished himself in attaining a munie- 
ipal judgeship in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

The Negroes took little thought of 
the economic foundations of profes- 
sional life just as they failed to do 
in the ease of things political. They 
believed that in these professions they 
would be easily supported; but al- 
though the Negroes had a population 
that would require dentists and phys- 
icians, they had little income with 
which to play later a conspicuous 
part in the wholesale drug business. 
The Negroes had sufficient numbers 
for the Negro preacher but no busi- 
ness to support the lawyer. They had 
a large school population to be edu- 
cated at the expense of the public 
but no wealth to endow centers of 
thought to develop a leadership them- 
selves. 

The educators of the Negroes, how- 
ever, soon became disillusioned. The 
freedmen were penniless, and the oth- 
er race still looked down upon them 
as slaves. Prejudice was not easily 
removed because man will be inclined 
to think tomorrow as he thinks today. 
Except so far as the Negro could be 
used in polities or in labor as a means 
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to an end the whites had no other use 
to make of the race. The Negroes did 
not have funds to support their own 
professional men, and the whites be- 
lieved that they did not need them. 

The Negroes, as a rule, however, 
did not cease to prepare themselves 
for the professional sphere. They 
still held this as an important goal, 
and would not be easily turned from 
that course. The schools in which 
they had been educated continued 
their same curriculum regardless of 
whether or not it had any bearing 
upon life. The race still dislikes the 
thought of telling the Negro youth 
that some must become _ successful 
farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, 
or business men before others can 
function fully in the professional 
sphere. The thoughtful members of 
the race have not said and will not 
say that the Negroes have too many 
professional men, but they do insist 
that the race has not laid that social 
and economie foundation to support 
the number of professional men 
which it actually needs. 

There are various reasons why the 
Negro youth persisted in going into 
the professions. It was popular for 
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the Negro youth to direct their steps 
that way. Successful professional 
men had an assured income above or 
beyond that of the average citizen. 
They represented a superior class in 
the community, and they usually re- 
ceived recognition as such. If they 
did not, they insisted upon it. This 
attitude became more pronounced as 
the years went by. Inasmuch as the 
Negro in polities and business had 
failed to keep pace with the Negro 
professional man, the latter became 
the outstanding figure in his vicinity. 

Families urged their daughters to 
select husbands from among young 
professional men thus situated. As 
teaching and preaching became less 
desirable, too, the Negroes who actu- 
ally sueceeded in the “select” profes- 
sions became still more prominent 
and still more desirable than the oth- 
ers with whom they were compared. 
The inability of the Negro lawyer to 
develop very fast, moreover, tended 
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to concentrate undue attention on 
those Negroes who succeeded in the 
medical field. 

The physician or dentist easily be- 
came the outstanding man in the com- 
munity. He married the most desir- 
able girl available, built the finest 
home there, entertained his friends 
more lavishly than his neighbors, and 
sent his children to the best schools. 
In fact, he became’ the man of the 
hour. Many, of course, greatly re- 
spected the pastor; but he, forced by 
custom to serve as a beggar, did not 
represent the solidarity of the suc- 
cessful professional man. Being usu- 
ally impeeunious, the minister could 
not always take the lead in the move- 
ments intended to advance the com- 
munity toward independent thought 
and action. Persons who had once 
thought only of teaching and preach- 
ing finally found out that it was pos- 
sible to funetion successfully in cer- 
tain other carefully chosen spheres. 

From the costly school of experi- 
ence, however, the Negro has finally 
learned that in working out his pro- 


gram from life he must be governed 
not so much by what others have 
been or may become, but by what he 
ean make of himself. He may not 
succeed in getting the support of oth- 
ers in the professional spheres, but he 
may some day secure the support of 
his own people. He may not succeed 
every time in breaking down the bar- 
riers between himself and those oth- 
erwise situated, but he may find a 
safe foundation in building up where 
he is. The former ambitious youth 
who never thought of these things 
has now become more of a student 
of social and economic conditions. 
Before a man ean develop in a pro- 
fession and make a_ contribution 
thereto he must solve the problem of 
existing while applying his mind to 
his work. Whether he would or not, 
then, the Negro in this sphere be- 
comes as much a business man or 
community leader as he does a pro- 
fessional figure. 


A. M. CURTIS 


“This very thought,” as stated else- 
where, “vitiates scholarship and prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that Ne- 
gro professional men have made only 
small contributions to the spheres in 
which they have operated. The 
thought of material advancement in 
these spheres supplants that of de- 
veloping a great theory or discover- 
ing a scientific principle. Blame the 
Negro for it, so many say, but the 
Negro did not cause this condition to 
obtain. Forees around the Negro and 
beyond him have brought this to pass. 
Others similarly cireumstanced have 
done no better. 


Where the Professional Man Serves 


The distribution of Negroes in the 
professions has not varied greatly. 
Teachers and clergymen have repre- 
sented the large majority in the pro- 
fessions among Negroes, but this ma- 
jority is being gradually reduced. 
Actors and showmen have more than 
doubled recently, the number being 
1,973 in 1920 and 3,951 in 1930, an 


increase of 1,978. There was some 
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increase in the number of the archi- 
tects, designers, and draftsmen from 
195 to 230 during this same period. 
Authors, editors, reporters and per- 
sons engaged in literary and scientific 
pursuits increased from 251 to 406; 
trained nurses from 3,331 to 5,589; 
librarians from 22 to 150; lawyers 
from 950 to 1,230; dentists from 
1,019 to 1,773. On the other hand, 
it appears that photographers de- 
creased from 608 to 441. 

The large majority of the Negroes 
in the professions are found in the 
South, but not in proportion to the 
population. One will sometimes find 
more professional Negroes in one 
Northern city than in a whole state 
in the South. This situation is often 
due to racial antagonism. In certain 
parts there is terrorism and Negroes 
in certain professions are not toler- 
ated by public opinion. For exam- 
ple, a Negro lawyer is not in good 
standing in the majority of the states 
of the South except in a few large 
cities where the public is more liber- 
al-minded. In certain parts he would 
not be permitted to appear in the 
court under any circumstances to try 
a ease. His life would be in danger 
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if he tried to override public opinion 
which proscribes the Negro in this 
sphere. It is believed that the legal 
profession is one for the aristocracy 
only, and that a Negro is out of his 
place in intruding therein. 

Almost the same attitude obtains 
in the case of Negro engineers. The 
large majority of them are not found 
in the South where most Negroes live 
but in Northern and Western States 
like Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and 
California. In the ease of actors and 
showmen this same racial antagonism 
is sometimes evident, but with the 
recent development of the theatres 
among Negroes themselves in the 
South there has been an increase in 
the number serving in this line. 

Other reasons will be necessary to 
explain the distribution of the Ne- 
groes in other occupations. There are 
few Negro chemists, assayers and 
metallurgists in the South, not so 
much because of the race prejudice, 
but for the reason that the South is 
agricultural rather than industrial 
and does not require a large number 
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of workers of any race in these fields. 
A similar explanation may be offered 
in the ease of the distribution of the 
draftsmen, designers and inventors. 

This explanation, however, cannot 
account for the fact that we have a 
considerable number of Negro librari- 
ans in States like New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
where schools are not directed by Ne- 
groes. In the Southern States, where 
schools are under such management, 
the number found with respect to 
states does not exceed very far those 
in the North; but it must be remem- 
bered that the habit of reading is not 
general in the South and that the 
modern library has not developed 
there to the extent that it has in the 
North and West. 

The large number of trained nurses 
in these same states also requires 
some comment. One _ explanation 
might be that in view of the ad- 
vances made by the Negroes concen- 
trated in the cities they may have 
more need for some of these profes- 
sional workers than in the case of 
less enlightened persons in the rural! 
communities. 


In the rural communities the Ne- 
groes have very few of their own 
race to serve them professionally. Oc- 
casionally a Negro physician may be 
engaged by a rich man to visit his 
tenants on his plantation from time 
to time, but unless the contract is 
such as to be very inviting few Ne- 
gro physicians care for such prac- 
tice even when it is among Negro 
farmers independently established. 
The Negro professional man has 
shown a general tendency toward ur- 
ban life. He does not care for the 
country where he may unite agricul- 
ture with his profession. The ma- 
jority of the rural Negroes in the 
United States, then, are not served 
by their own professional workers. 

The dependence of the rural Ne- 
groes on white professional classes 
has tended to prevent the introdue- 
tion of the Negroes among them in 
these spheres. Having seen few or 
any of their race thus engaged, these 
Negroes usually doubt the ability of 
those of African descent. Like Ne- 
groes in the extreme North whose ex- 
perience of this sort has been simi- 
larly limited, these rural people some- 
times show as much disinclination to 
accept professional service from Ne- 
groes as the whites do. 

While these rural Negroes would 
have little or no need for the Negro 
lawyer in parts where the word of 
the white man is the law and the Ne- 
gro is his peon or dependent tenant, 
one would expect a natural demand 
for medical workers needed for the 
preservation of health. In the unen- 
lightened condition of the rural Ne- 
groes, however, it is said that this 
demand hardly exists. The backward 
Negroes are not being properly treat- 
ed by the white physician who, 
afraid to touch their bodies, gives his 


ministrations with a long-handled 
spoon; but the Negroes thus situated 
have become accustomed to this neg- 
lect of their health and do not ex- 
pect any other sort of treatment. To 
supplement this scant medical atten- 
tion, rural Negroes fall back on home 
remedies and the “econjur doctors” 
who are ever active as agents of a 
“divine” souree, doing for man what 
he cannot do for himself. Where the 
voodoo practitioners have no chance, 
the Negro physician has found it dif- 
ficult to settle among people who fre- 
quently fall back on such remedies as 
watermelon-seed tea, the concoction 
made from sheep dung, sassafras, 
and “home-made bitters.” In such a 
case as childbirth prenatal care is 
almost unknown, and a physician may 
not be called at all. The midwife 
often has complete charge. 

Sometimes, too, when a physician 
is available, these people think that 
they know much more about medicine 
than does a trained medical advisor 
and fail to call for professional as- 
sistance until it is too late. When 
they are so fortunate as to make the 
proper diagnosis, speedy relief is oft- 
en effected by hot applications and 
other home remedies. Friends and 
relatives must try their hand at the 
cure before they give up and appeal 
to the physician as the last resort; 
and even when the physician is at- 
tending the patient, they may kill the 
sufferer by interfering with other ap- 
plications. 

The rural physician’s position, 
then, is the most difficult one of not 
only curing the sick but of making at 
least the pretense of all but raising 
the loved one from the dead. Some 
Negro physicians who have tried to 
establish a practice in the rural com- 
munities, they say, have migrated to 
cities not so much because of the glare 
of urban life as because of these ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles. 

“Tn a few of these professions,” as 
stated elsewhere, “it has not been 
necessary for the Negroes thus con- 
cerned to restrict themselves altogeth- 
er to practice among their own peo- 
ple. In fact, some of them are en- 
gaged in professions for which their 
own people are not so cireumstanced 
as to offer them any support at all. 
Such Negro professional men, of 
course, are found in parts of the 
country where race prejudice is not 
so pronounced. In eases of the seare- 
ity of the Negro population Negro 
professionals are sometimes accepted 
because of their unusual efficiency. 
These persons are largely chemists, 
assayers, metallurgists, technical en- 
gineers, artists, sculptors, draftsmen, 
designers, and inventors. To some 
extent this is true of actors and show- 
men who still have their largest op- 
portunity in serving the whites. Nev- 
ertheless they find that their own peo- 
ple are developing rapidly in the di- 
rection of giving considerable sup- 
port in this field.” 


R. P. ALEXANDER 


Negro Professionals Not Always 
Alive to the Situation 


Negroes should study for the pro- 
fessions for all the reasons that mem- 
bers of another race should go into 
these lines of endeavor and also on 
account of the particular call to serve 
the lowly of their race. In the case 
of the law, however, we have been 
accustomed to make exceptions be- 
cause of the possibilities for failure 
resulting from prejudice against the 
Negro lawyer and the lack of Negro 
business enterprises to require his 
services. Negroes, however, should be 
like English gentlemen who study the 
law of the land, not because they in- 
tend to practice the profession, but 
because every gentleman should know 
the law. In the interpretation of the 
law by the courts all the rights of the 
Negroes in this country are involved, 
and a larger number of the race 
should qualify for this important ser- 
vice. The race may have too many 
lawyers of the wrong kind, but it has 
not its share of the right kind. 


The Negro lawyer has tended to 
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follow in the footsteps of the average 
white practitioner and has not de- 
veloped the power which the Negro 
could acquire if he knew more about 
the people whom he should serve and 
the problems they have to confront. 
These things are not law in them- 
selves but they determine whether or 
not the Negro will practice law and 
the success he will have in the pro- 
fession. The failure to give attention 
to these things has often meant the 
downfall of many a Negro lawyer. 

There are, moreover, certain as- 
pects of law to which the white man 
would hardly address himself but to 
which the Negro should direct special 
attention. Of unusual importance to 
the Negro is the necessity for under- 
standing the misrepresentations in 
criminal records of Negroes, and race 
distinctions in the laws of modern 
nations. These matters require a sys- 
tematic study of the principles of law 
and legal procedure and, in addition 
thereto, further study of legal prob- 
lems as they meet the Negro lawyer 
in the life which he must live. This 
offers the Negro law school an un- 
usual opportunity. 

Because our lawyers do not give 
attention to these things they often 
fail in a crisis. They are interested 
in the race and want to defend its 
cause. The cause, however, requires 
not only the unselfish spirit they 
sometimes manifest but much more 
understanding of the legal principles 
involved. In many cases our lawyers 
start wrong and therefore end wrong. 
They lack the knowledge to present 
their cases properly to the court. 

Our lawyers must learn that the 
judges are not attorneys themselves. 
They have to decide on the merits 
of what is presented to them. It is 
not the business of the judges to 
amend the lawyers’ pleadings or de- 
cide their cases according to their 
good intentions. Certainly such gen- 
erosity cannot be expected from prej- 
udiced courts which are looking for 
every loophole possible to escape 


from a frank decision on the rights 
of Negroes guaranteed by the con- 
stitution. 

The Negro physicians have had 
much better opportunities than Negro 
lawyers. Physicians have finally made 
their way in their chosen field. Den- 
tists have likewise increased and then 
proportionately decreased because of 
the opening of more inviting avenues. 
Pharmacists likewise rose on the crest 
of the wave of post bellum prosper- 
ity but lost ground for failure to ecom- 
pete with the monopolizing chain 
drug stores. Here business ability 
among Negroes failed to unite with 
professional preparation. 

On account of the racial contact re- 
quired of white physicians who are 
sometimes unwilling to sustain this 
relation to Negroes, the Negro doc- 
tors have a better chance among their 
people than other professionals, and 
the demand for the services of the 
former assures a larger income than 
others are accustomed to earn. But 
in spite of this better opportunity 
Negro medical institutions and their 
graduates have done little more than 
white physicians to solve the peculiar 
problems confronting the Negro race. 

Too many Negroes go into medi- 
cine merely for the selfish purposes, 
hoping thereby to increase their in- 
come and spend it in joyous living. 
They have the ambition to own fine 
automobiles, to dress handsomely, and 
to figure conspicuously in society. 
The practice of medicine among the 
poor Negroes yields these results. 
Why not be a physician then? 

The Negroes of today are very 
much in need of physicians who in 
their professional work will live up 
to what they are taught in school, 
and will build upon their foundation 
by both experience and further train- 
ing. In his segregated position in the 
ghetto the Negro health problem pre- 
sents more difficulties than that of 
the whites who are otherwise cireum- 
stanced. The longevity of the Negro 
depends upon the supply of Negro 
physicians and nurses who will ad- 
dress themselves unselfishly to the 
solution of this particular problem. 
Since the Negroes are forced into un- 
desirable situations and compelled to 
inhabit germ-infested districts they 
cannot escape ultimate extermination 
if our physicians do not help them 
to work out a community health pro- 
gram which will provide for the Ne- 
groes some way to survive. 

Negro medical schools and their 
graduates must do more preaching of 
the necessity for improving condi- 
tions which determine health and 
eradicate disease. A larger number 
of physicians and nurses must be 
trained and new opportunities for 
them to practice must be found. This 
can be done by turning out better 
products from these schools and the 
extension of hospitals among Ne- 
groes who have been so long neglect- 
ed. In this campaign, however, the 


Negro physicians must supply the 
leadership and others must join with 
them in these efforts. 

From medical schools, too, we must 
have Negroes with a program of med- 
ieal research. Today the world is in- 
clined to give attention to the health 
of the Negro since unsanitary condi- 
tions of the race will mean the loss 
of health among the whites. These 
philanthropists, however, hardly know 
how to proceed or which way to go 
because they have so long neglected 
the Negroes that they do not know 
how to provide wisely for them. The 
Negro physicians themselves have 
failed to give adequate attention to 
these conditions. Negro medical stu- 
dents have not directed sufficient at- 
tention to the ante-bellum background 
of the Negro who, still under that in- 
fluence, indulges in superstitious and 
religious practices which impede the 
progress of medicine among them. 


The greatest problem now await- 
ing solution is the investigation of 
the differential resistance of ‘races to 
disease. What are the diseases of 
which Negroes are more susceptible 
than whites? What are the diseases 
of which the whites are more suscep- 
tible than Negroes? The Negro es- 
capes yellow fever and influenza but 
the white man dies. The white man 
withstands syphilis and tuberculosis 
fairly well but the Negro victim of 
these maladies easily succumbs. These 
questions offer an inviting field of re- 
search for Negro medical students. 


Recent Tendencies Among 
Negroes in Professions 


The most recent tendency among 
Negroes in the various professions is 
to specialize—to learn everything 
possible about what they are doing 
and to do it efficiently. For several 
generations, however, other vocations 
and interests attracted Negro profes- 
sionals. Prosperity in their special 
lines sometimes led them away from 
the work in which they were engaged. 
For a long time after the Civil War 
polities claimed the attention of most 
educated Negroes whether they were 
professionally employed or otherwise. 
Even when they themselves were not 
especially interested their people 
looked to them for leadership and 
persuaded them to go into matters 
with which the community was espe- 
cially concerned. Lawyers drifted 
easily into politics because of the na- 
ture of their profession, but not a 
few Negro physicians have thus de- 
parted from their chosen fields. For 
example, while T. M. Berry of Cin- 
cinnati became Assistant Prosecuting 
Attorney of Hamilton County, Dr. 
R. P. MeClain was elected to the 
City Council in Cincinnati. Dr. John 
P. Turner while practicing medicine 
and surgery in Philadelphia gives 
some of his valuable time to services 
as a member of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. 


Business has been more of an at- 
traction than polities, even to the 


physicians who cannot easily spare 
the time from their duties except 
where they have merely supplied 
funds and left the management of en- 
terprises to others—a very unsatis- 
factory procedure for all concerned. 
The physician, however, has found it 
difficult not to heed such calls for 
the reason that he is often the most 
intelligent Negro in the community 
and daily finds opportunity for prof- 
itable investments among people 
mainly on the wage-earning level. At 
one time the ministers thus operated 
among their people, but the tendency 
to think that the minister should not 
plunge into material things and the 
unfortunate failures of some of their 
undertakings have made it unpopular 
for them to operate freely in the 
business sphere. Other professionals 
have likewise suffered a loss in hav- 
ing been exposed in connection with 
the collapse of enterprises which have 
not been properly managed. These 
developments have served as a deter- 
ring force to restrict Negro profes- 
sionals to their respective spheres and 
to show them the necessity for devel- 
oping rather in their own chosen 
fields. 


While the Negro professional man 
has not yet reached the position of 
making outstanding contributions he 
has nevertheless made an impression 
and has justified the expectation that 
he will rise to the highest levels. The 
people have looked mainly to the le- 
gal and medical workers for such ad- 
vances, and they have not been disap- 
pointed. In almost every state where 
the Negro population has made ad- 
vancement Negroes have achieved 
well in these lines even in the face 
of hostile efforts. 

Of considerable importance have 
been achievements here and there. 
The late Daniel H. Williams is still 
spoken of for his successful opera- 
tion on the human heart. Dr. George 
Cleveland Hall and Dr. U. G. Dailey 
of Chicago, and Dr. A. M. Curtis, 
and Dr. 8. L. Carson of Washington, 
D. C., will long be remembered for 
their rise in surgery; Dr. C. V. Ro- 
man for his illuminating lectures at 
Meharry and Fisk, and Dr. C. C. 
Barnett for having organized and 
conducted for the State of West Vir- 
ginia at Lakin the first Negro hospi- 
tal for the insane. In hospitalization 
Dr. F. N. Mossel, Dr. W. A. Warfield, 
Dr. T. E. Jones, and Dr. A. B. Jack- 
son cannot be forgotten. 

Actual contributions to medicine 
have been made by Negroes. Among 
these should be recorded W. A. Hin- 
ton in serology at the Harvard Medi- 
eal School; Solomon C. Fuller in 
neurology at Boston University; Lou- 
is T. Wright, of New York City, in 
vaccination and the treatment of skull 
fractures; Dr. W. Harry Barnes, of 
Philadelphia, in surgery; Dr. Fred- 
erick Douglass Stubbs of the same 
city in chest surgery; Dr. De Haven 
Hinkson in military medicine; Rob- 
ert Bundy in electro-physies by which 
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he has devised a method for graphi- 
eally recording the heart’s contraec- 
tions; and Dr. Theodore K. Lawless 
in skin diseases at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Among the Negro lawyers, more- 
ever, may be noted also steady ad- 
vancement toward giving most of 
their attention to the law although 
many of these are still concerned with 
polities, business, and correlated mat- 
ters. Scipio A. Jones, of Little Rock, 
still functions efficiently in that quar- 
ter. The late Homer J. Phillips main- 
tained a standing in St. Louis and 
so has George L. Vaughan, another 
of this profession in that city. Ed- 
ward H. Morris of Chieago has at- 
tained national status as an unusual 
attorney. Jesse Heslip has made an 
impression in Toledo. Charles H. 
Mahoney is a reputable lawyer in De- 
troit. Harry E. Davis and Claiborne 
George are well known in Cleveland. 
John P. Greene at the ripe old age of 
ninety-two still serves his clients 
there. R. E. Hughes is well known 
in Columbus. Theodore M. Berry and 
G. W. B. Conrad have been suecess- 
ful in Cincinnati, Ohio. R. L. Vann 
has achieved much in law in Pitts- 
burgh while devoting most of his at- 
tention to editorial work and polities. 
Charles H. Houston, after teaching 
and practicing law, has endeared the 
country to him for defending the 
rights of his race through the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Raymond 
Pace Alexander with his talented wife 
and others as partners has made an 
excellent record in the law by re- 
stricting himself to the profession 
and rendering efficient service. 

A number of outstanding lawyers 
have been appointed to important po- 
sitions in recent years not always be- 
cause of any unusually prominence 
in politics but because of their pro- 
fessional ability. William H. Lewis 
thus attained the distinction of being 
an assistant attorney general of the 
United States under William H. Taft. 
Positions of a legal nature have been 
held since by Perry Howard as spe- 
cial assistant to the United States At- 
torney General, by R. L. Vann in a 
similar position, and by W. C. Hous- 
ton as assistant solicitor under the 
United States Postmaster General. 
Louis R. Mehlinger is at present one 
of the most efficient attorneys em- 
ployed in the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Of significance also have been the 
appointments of Robert H. Terrell, 
James A. Cobb, and Armond W. 
Scott as municipal judges in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, and William H. 
Hastie as federal judge in the Virgin 


Islands. Edward Henry and J. H. 
Rainey have been elected to magis- 
tracies in Philadelphia. Myles W. 
Paige and Jane Bolin have been ap- 
pointed to the bench in New York 
City; but earlier Charles EK. Toney 
and James 8. Watson had been elect- 
ed judges to serve in the municipal 
court of that metropolis. 


Things to Remember 


With respect to Africa we should 
note that Moshesh, the builder of the 
Basuto nation, defeated the Boers in 
the Battle of Berea Mountain, De- 
cember 20, 1852, and thus convinced 
Europeans as to the bravery of Af- 
ricans and the ability of their mili- 
tary chieftains. It may be noted also 
that to promote the deportation of 
Negroes to Africa for colonization, 
The American Colonization Society 
was organized December 28, 1816. 

From the point of view of Euro- 
pean history, it is interesting to note 
that on December 4, 1750, was born 
Bishop Henri Grégoire, anti-slavery 
worker in France, instrumental, in 
cooperation with the Society and 
Friends of the Blacks, in bringing 
about abolition in the French colo- 
nies. On December 25, 1745, was 
born Le Chevalier de Saint Georges, 
a distinguished French musician and 
soldier of African blood. 

In connection with the history of 
the West Indies it should be noted 
that Christopher Columbus discovered 
the Island of Haiti December 6, 1496. 
On the Island of Cuba, not far away 


from Haiti, Antonio Maceo, the mar- 
tyr in the cause of the liberation of 
that land, died in battle December 7, 
1896. 

In connection with American his- 
tory should be noted the work of 
whites in behalf of the Negro as in 
the case of John Brown, executed in 
Charles Town, West Virginia, De- 
cember 2, 1859. On December 10, 
1805, William Lloyd Garrison, the 
ardent abolitionist, was born. On De- 
cember 15, 1831, was born Frank 
Sanborn, the anti-slavery author and 
friend of John Brown. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1807, John G. Whittier, the 
anti-slavery poet, was born. On De- 
cember 20, 1804, was born Charles 
Coleock Jones, a southern white man 
devoting his life to missionary work 
among Negroes in Georgia. On De- 
cember 22, 1823, was born Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, commander of 
Negro soldiers in the Civil War. 

In connection with that phase of 
American history in which the Negro 
himself figured conspicuously — it 
should be noted that on December 12, 
1870, Joseph H. Rainey took his seat 
as the first Negro member of the 
House of Representatives. On De- 
cember 14, 1829, was born John M. 
Langston, also a Negro Representa- 
tive in Congress. On December 15, 
1870, the Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh was established at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, with William Miles 
and R. H. Vanderhorst as bishops. 
On December 18, 1865, the Thirteenth 
Amendment, destroying slavery, was 
declared ratified. On December 23, 
1815, was born Henry Highland Gar- 
net, Negro minister, reformer and 
diplomat. 


Book of the Month 


Probably the most timely book of 
recent years is the Negro in Sports, 
by Edwin B. Henderson (The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
price $2.15 by mail). It is a work 
for which students in the schools 
and colleges have long demanded. 
At the same time it comes in beauti- 
fully illustrated form and_ with 
proper balance as to the important 
and unimportant and emphasis upon 
sound athletic procedure. 

Here in a long review pass the 
Negroes, both professional and ama- 
teur, who have distinguished them- 
selves in all manner of sports— 
boxers, football stars, baseball play- 
ers, track and field athletes, golfers 
and tennis experts, basketball artists 
and athletes from all phases of 
sports in which Negroes have distin- 
guished themselves. The _ writer 
sought not only to preserve the mem- 


ory of feats performed by these ath- 
letic heroes but also to show the 
social significance of the contribution 
of Negro sportsmen to America and 
to the world. 

In these pages are cited the thrill- 
ing episodes that have made Negroes 
and men and women of all other 
races thrill with joy. The colorful 
descriptions take the reader right on 
to the swirling field of action or re- 
call to him the many heroes of wor- 
ship of a by-gone day. 

To those who read these pages, 
the author expresses the hope that 
they will appreciate the sacrifices, 
the ethical standards, the achieve- 
ments of our Negro athletes and help 
bring about a practical democracy in 
America that is in essence simply the 
practice of athletic sportsmanship. 
Such a happy result will be ample 
reward for the labor involved in res- 
cuing these heroes from oblivion. 
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Negro History Week, 
February 11, 1940 


Have your students or coworkers 
prepare a program for Negro History 
Week which begins February 11. Do 
not wait until the last hour and pick 
up some uninteresting speaker who 
will try to tell you in a few minutes 
what requires years to be well learned. 
Let those who are studying Negro 
life and history prepare a program 
to demonstrate to the community 
what the race has actually achieved. 
So many who are not yet interested 
may thereby be aroused. 

For further information and _lit- 
erature address Carter G. Woodson, 
director, the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington. 
Posters and other literature will be 
sent free of charge. Apply in time 
before the supply is exhausted. 


Questions on the 
November Issue 


1. Slave owners could not keep the 
fundamentals of language and 
religion from the Negro slaves. 
Explain. 


2. Look up the social doctrines of 
John Locke, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau and Thomas Jefferson. 


3. How did the Industrial Revolu- 
tion affect the Negro slave? 


4. Discuss the many indirect ways 
Negro slaves learned to read 
after laws were passed forbid- 
ding them to be taught. 


5. Summarize the werk of the 
schools organized for the educa- 
tion of the Negro in spite of 
public opinion and list the 
higher strivings in education. 


6. Discuss the education of the Ne- 
gro after the Civil War. What 
part did Northern philanthro- 
pists play? 


7. What influence did the World 
War have on the intellectual de- 
velopment of the Negro? 


8. Sketch the many changes that 
have occurred in the education 
of the Negro today. 


9. What do you understand this 
statement to mean? “The Negro 
has been miseducated.” Explain 
in detail. 


10. Characterize the educational ca- 
reer of Ex-President J. S. Clark 
of Louisiana. 
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